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rarely permits.    It is interesting, chiefly, for its indication that his views as to faith and reason are rapidly developing  in   the   direction  of his famous fides pr<ecedit intettectum.    The fallacy of it  is  the   familiar   error   of   exaggerating   the function of the moral dispositions connected with the act of belief and attenuating the moral duty, or the common-sense duty, of weighing the immediate  authority  for   the   propositions   which claim the allegiance  of the  mind.    Augustine's development on the question of faith and reason was  uneven.      He  had   a   number   of   maxims instead of one consistent principle.    When he is making  a  rational   criticism   of the   Manichean dogmas, as in his Contra Epistolam Manichtei, he triumphantly demands the proof of their cosmic assertions.     When,   on   the   other   hand,   he   is urging the acceptance  of Christian  teaching,  he says : ' Let us have no disputing ; the will of God requires   faith,   not   questions.'1    This   habit   of mind is already forming in the treatise ' On the Usefulness of Faith,' which is an attempt to disarm the rationalist inquirer, addressed to a Manichean friend.      It  was   quickly  followed   by   the  De
1 Sermon 318, where he is introducing the relics of St. Stephen, and some cautious person wants to be sure they are the remains of that martyr.